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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Song. 
(From the German of Fr. KuGuer. } 
Thou’rt like unto a still and starry night — 
Upon tiry lips a tender secret lies, 
And in the silent depths of thy dark eyes, 
I know it well and honor it aright. 


Thou’rt like unto a still and starry night — 
My eye is weary of the daylight’s glare, 
And with a stranger’s heart I wander there, 
Bewildered by its shifting forms of light. 


Thou’rt like unto a still and starry night — 
Oh, hold me wrapped in thy encircling arms ! 
There can unfold, within those sacred calms, 
My heart’s pale flowers, that daylight’s beams affright. 
Ss. 
pene i ce 
Translated for this Journal. 


Henri Heine about Music and Musicians. 
1v. Music AND THE Arts—Liszt—‘L’AmI 
DE BEETHOVEN”—DorEnLER—VIEUXTEMPS 
AND OTHER BELGIAN VioLIntsts—MLLE. 

LoEwE—* ADELAIDE”—MEYERBEER. 

Paris, April 20. 1841. 

Soon after the July revolution, Painting and 
Sculpture, and indeed Architecture, received a 
joyful impulse ; but their wings were only fastened 
on externally, and their forced flight was followed 
by the most pitiable fall. Only the young sister 
Art, Music, had risen by her own original and na- 
tive force. Has she already reached her highest 
point of light? Will she long sustain herself 
there? Or will she quickly fall? These are 
questions which only a later generation can an- 
swer. It seems, at all events, as if in the annals 
of Art our present age would have to be distin- 
guished as preéminently the age of music. With 
the gradual refinement of the human race the 
arts keep even step. In the earliest period 
Architecture necessarily stood forth alone, glorify- 
ing mere rude unconscious mass, as we see, for 
instance, with the Egyptians. Afterwards we 
see in the Greeks the blooming period of Sculp- 
ture; and this already announces an outward 
control of matter: the soul chiselled a prophetic 
sense in stone. Still the soul found the stone 
much too hard for its need of revealing itself in 
higher and higher expressions, and it chose color, 
mingled light and shade, to represent a glorified 
and twilight world of love and sorrow. Then 
arose the great period of Painting, which un- 
folded in full splendor at the end of the Middle 
Age. With the development of self-conscious 
life in men, the plastic gift first disappears, and 
finally the sense of color, which is always bound 
to definite form and outline, also goes out ; and 
the heightened spirituality, the abstract power of 
thought, grasps after sounds and tones, in order 
to express a stammering transcendentalism, which 
perhaps is nothing but the dissolution of the whole 
Music is perhaps the last word 
of Art, as death is the last word of life. 

I have made this short prefatory remark, to 
show why the musical season causes me more 
pain than pleasure. That we are almost drowned 
here in mere music ; that there is hardly a single 
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house in Paris in which one may find an ark of 
refuge from this sounding deluge ; that the noble 
tone-art overfloods our whole life, — this, for me, 
is a suspicious sign, and often it affects me with 
an uneasiness which aggravates itself into the 
most morose injustice towards our great virtuosos 
and maéstros. Under these circumstances one 
must not expect from me too blithe a song of 
praise for the man about whom such delirious, 
enthusiastic jubilee is kept up here, just now, by 
the fine world, especially the hysterical lady- 
world, and who is, in fact, one of the most re- 
markable representatives of the musical move- 
ment. I speak of Franz Liszt, the genial* 
pianist. Yes, the genial one is here again, and 
giving concerts, which exert a charm that borders 
on the fabulous. Beside him, all piano-players 
vanish —with the exception of a single one, of 
Cuoprx, the Raphael of the piano-forte. In 
fact, with this single exception, all the other 
pianists that we have heard in countless concerts 
this year, are mere piano-players ; they shine by 
the facility with which they handle the wire- 
strung wood. With Liszt, on the contrary, you 
think no more of difliculties overcome ;_ the key- 
board vanishes, and Music is revealed. In this 
respect Liszt has made the most wonderful pro- 
gress since we heard him last. With this excel- 
lence there is coupled a repose, which we formerly 
missed in him. Then, when he played, for exam- 
ple, a storm on the piano, we saw the lightnings 
quiver over his own face, his limbs shook as before 
the storm-wind, and his long locks dripped as if it 
were with the splashing rain he represented. 
Now, let him play the most violent thunder- 
storm, he rises high above it all himself, like the 
traveller who stands upon the summit of an Alp, 
while it is storming in the valley: the clouds lie 
deep below him, the lightnings writhe like ser- 
pents at his feet, his head uplifts he smilingly into 
the pure ether. 

In spite of his geniality, Liszt meets with an 
opposition here in Paris, which consists of serious 
musicians for the most part, and which reaches 
the laurel to his rival, the imperial THALBERG. 
Liszt has already given two concerts, in which, 
contrary to all custom, he has played entirely 
alone, without the aid of other artists. He is 
now preparing a third concert, in aid of the mon- 
ument to Beethoven. This composer must, in 
fact, best suit the taste of a Liszt. For Beet- 
hoven drives spiritualistic Art to that sounding 
agony of the phenomenal world, to that annihila- 
tion of Nature, that fills me with an awe which I 
cannot conceal, although my friends shake their 
heads about it. To me it is a very significant 
circumstance, that Beethoven, in his last days, 
was deaf, and that the invisible tone-world had 
actually no sonorous reality any longer for him. 
His tones were only reminiscences of a tone, 
ghosts of sounds died’ away, and his last produc- 
tions bear an unearthly death-mark on their 
brow. 

*The word geniale, in German, means full of genius, the ad- 
jective retaining the sense of the noun.—Ep. 


Y 31, 1858. 
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Less awful than Beethoven’s music was, for me, 
the friend of Beethoven, L’Ami de Beethoven, as 
he here everywhere announced himself, I think 
even on his visiting cards. A black hop-pole of 
a man, with a terrible white cravat, and the mien 
of one who bids people to funerals. Was this 
friend of Beethoven really his Pylades? Or was 
he one of those indifferent acquaintances with 
whom a man of genius sometimes is all the more 
fond of associating, the more insignificant they 
are, and the more prosaic their babble, since it 
gives him refreshment after exhausting flights of 
the poetic soul? At all events, we saw here a 
new way of exploiting genius, and the small pa- 
pers jested not a little over the Ami de Beethoven. 
“How could the great artist tolerate such an 
unquickening, insipid friend!” exclaimed the 
French, who lost all patience over the monoto- 
nous twaddle of that tedious guest. They did 
not consider that Beethoven was deaf. — - 

The number of concert-givers, during the past 
season, has been legion; and there has been no 
lack of mediocre pianists, who have been praised 
as miracles in the public prints. Most of them 
are young people, who, in their own modest per- 
sons, beg these praises of the press. Self-deifica- 
tions of this sort, the so-called reclames, form 
very entertaining reading. A reclame which re- 
cently appeared in the Gazette Musicale, an- 
nounced from Marseilles, that the celebrated 
DornLkR had there too captivated all hearts, 
and particularly through his interesting paleness, 
which, being the consequence of a dangerous 
illness, had claimed th® attention of the beau 
monde. The celebrated Dohler has since then 
returned to Paris, and has given several concerts. 
He plays, in fact, finely, neatly, and daintily. 
His delivery is charming, shows an astonishing 
nimbleness of fingers, but betokens neither 
strength nor soul. Ornate feebleness, elegant 
impotence, interesting paleness. 

Among the concerts of this year, which still 
mng in the ears of Art-lovers, belong the matinées 
given by the publishers of the two musical jour- 
nals to their subscribers. The France Musicale, 
edited by the brothers Escudier, shone in its con- 
cert through the codperation of the Italian sing- 
ers and the violinist, VieUXTEMPs, who was con- 
sidered one of the lions of the musical season. 
Whether under the shaggy skin of this lion was 
concealed a true king of beasts, or only a poor 
donkey, I am unable to determine. Honestly, I 
can give no credence to the excessive praises that 
have been bestowed on him. It will seem to me 
as if he had not yet climbed to any great height 
on the artistic ladder. Vieuxtemps stands some- 
where about the middle ot that ladder, on whose 
summit we once beheld Paganini, and on whose 
last and lowest round stands our excellent Sina, 
the tamous watering-place guest of Boulogne, and 
possessor of an autograph of Beethoven. Per- 
haps M. Vieuxtemps stands much nearer to M. 
Sina than to Nicolo Paganini. 

Vieuxtemps is a son of Belgium, and most of 
the important violinists proceed from the Nether- 



































lands. There the fiddle is the national instru- 
ment, cultivated by both great and small, by man 
and woman, from of old, as we may see by the 
Duteh pictures. The most distinguished violinist 
of this origin is unquestionably De Berio, the 
husband of Matmran. IT cannot help imagining 
that the soul of his 
violin, and sings. Only Ernst, the poetic Bohe- 
mian, knows how to woo from his instrument such 
melting, bleeding tones of sweet complaint. A 


deceased wife sits in his 


countryman of De Beriot is Arvo, also a distin- 
guished violinist, but in whose playing one is 
never reminded of a soul: a trim and well-turned 
fellow, whose delivery is as smooth and shining as 
oil cloth. HAtuMANN, the son of the Brussels 
book pirate, drives his father’s trade upon the 
violin; he fiddles you neat copies from the most 
excellent violinists, the text here and there gar- 
nished with superfluous original notes, and en- 
The _ brothers 


Franco-Menprz, who also have given concerts 


larged with brilliant misprints. 


this year, in which they have shown their talent 
as violin-players, certainly hail from the land of 
drag-boats and Dutch dolls. The same is true of 
Batra, the violoncellist ; he is a born Hollander, 
but came at an early age to Paris, where he 
charmed the ladies by his boyish youthfulness. 
He wasa dear child, and wept upon his violin 
like a child. 
came a young man, vet he never can leave off 
Lately, when he 


Although he in course of time be- 


the sweet habit of crying. 
could not appear in public on account of indispo- 
sition, it was a common saying, that through his 
childish weeping on the violoncello, he had finally 
played himself into an actual child’s disease, I 
think the measles. But he seems to have quite 
recovered, and the newspapers announce that the 
celebrated Batta will next Thursday give a musi- 
eal matinée, which will compensate the public tor 
the long absence of' its favorite. 

The last concert, given by M. Maurice Schles- 


inger to the subscribers %f his Gazette Musicale, 
was, as I have said, one of the most brilliant of | 


the season, and of peculiar interest to us Ger- 
mans. 
sembled, eager to hear Mile. Lorwe, the admired 


Here, too, all our countrymen were as- 


singer, who sang the beautiful song of Beethoven, 
Adelaide, in the German tongue. 
and M. Vieuxtemps, who had promised their as- 
sistance, sent in their exeuses during the concert, 
to the greatest confusion of the concert-giver, 
who, with his peculiar dignity, stepped before the 
public and explained: that M. Vieuxtemps would 
not play, because he did not consider the place 
The insolence of 
The 


place of the concert was the Musard hall, in the 


and the public suited to him! 
that fiddler deserves the sharpest censure, 


Rue Vivienne, where the Cancan is only danced 
a little during the Carnival, but where, all the 
rest of the year, the most respectable music of 

zart, Giacomo Meyerbeer, and Beethoven, is 

ecuted. ‘To Italian singers, to a Signor Rubini, 
or a Signor Lablache, one pardons such humors; 
in nightingales we must put up with the preten- 


sion, that they will only sing before a company of 


But Meyerbeer, the 
Flemish storx, must not be so dainty, nor despise 


eagles and gold-pheasants. 


a company among whom are found the honestest 
sort of oirds, peacocks and guinea hens, and 
among the rest, the most distinguished German 
dunghill cocks. But what was the success of 
Mile. Loewe’s debut? I will tell the whole 
truth briefly: she sang admirably, pleased all the 
Germans, and made a fiasco with the Frenchmen. 
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| same prestige. 
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As to this last misfortune, I might console the 
respected singer with the assurance that it was 
her very excellencies that stood in the way of a 
French the Mile. Lowe 
there is German soul, a quiet thing, which so far 

Bi ecctt to but few Frenchmen, and 


success. In voice of 
has revealec 
finds but gradual admission into France. Had 
Mile. Liwe come some decades later, she would 
But to 
this day the mass of the people are ever the same. 
The French have esprit and passion, and they 


perhaps have found greater recognition. 


enjoy both most highly in an unquiet, stormy, and 
exciting form. Such they missed entirely in the 
German singer, who moreover sang to them 
Beethoven’s Adelaide. This tranquil sighing 
forth of the soul, —these blue-eyed, languishing 
tones of forest solitude, —these linden blossoms 
turned into song, with moonlight obligato,— this 
dying away in super-earthly longing, — this real 
German song, found no echo in the French 
breast, and was in fact, sneered at as trans-Rhen- 
ish sentimentality. 

Although Mlle. Lowe found no favor here, yet 
all possible means were used to procure her an 
engagement for the Royal Academy of Music. 
The name of MEYERBEER was used more fre- 
quently on this occasion than was perhaps agree- 
able to the honored master. Is it true that Mey- 
erbeer would not suffer his new opera to be per- 
formed unless they engaged Mile. Lowe? Tas 
Meyerbeer really made the fulfilment of the 
publie’s wish dependent on so trivial a condition ? 
Is he actually so overmodest that he imagines the 
success of his new work depends on the more or 
less flexible throat of a prima donna ? 

The numerous worshippers and admirers of this 
admirable master are grieved to see what un- 
speakable pains he takes with every new produc- 
tion of his genius, to secure its success, and how 
he squanders his best powers upon the most mi- 
nute details of that sort. [lis delicate and feeble 
physique must suffer under it. His nerves are 
morbidly excited, and with his chronic difficulties 
he is often attacked with the prevailing mild form 
of cholera. The intellectual honey that drops 
from his masterworks of music, to inspire us, costs 
the master himself the most fearful bodily pains. 
When I last had the honor to see him, I was 
frightened at his miserable aspect. Heaven send 
our honored master better health, and may he 
never forget that his life’s thread is very thin, 
and the shears of the Parc all the sharper! 
May he never forget what high interests are 


What 


would become of’ his fame, should he, the highly- 


bound up in his good care of himself! 


honored master, (which may Heaven forbid!) 
suddenly be torn trom the theatre of his triumphs 
Will his family continue it, that fame 
The family, to 


by death ? 
of which all Germany is proud ? 
be sure, will not lack the material means, but it 
may lack the intellectual. Only the great Gia- 
como himself, who is not only general music- 
director of all the royal Prussian institutions, but 
also chapel-master of the Meyerbeer prestige,— 
only he can direct the mgnster orchestra of this 


He nods with his head, and all the trombones 
of the great journals resound unisono ; he winks 
with his eyes, and all the violins of praise fiddle 
as for a wager; he moves but slightly the left 
nostril, and all the feuilleton flageolets flute forth 
their sweetest, most caressing tones. Then, too, 





there are unheard-of antediluvian wind instru- 
ments, Jericho trumpets, and yet undiscovered | 
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wind-harps, stringed instruments of the future, 
whose use betolgens the most extraordinary gift 
of instrumentation. Indeed, no composer in so 
high a degree as our Meyerbeer, has understood 
the art of instrumentation, especially the art of 
using all possible men as instruments, the smallest 
as well as the greatest, and, by their codperation, 
of conjuring forth a harmony of public recogni- 
tion, bordering on the fabulous. That is what no 
other ever understood. While the best operas of 
Mozart and Rossini fell through at the first per- 
formance, and years passed away before they 
were truly appreciated, the masterworks of our 
noble Meyerbeer find already the most undivided 
favor on their first production, and on the very 
next day all the journals furnish the desired arti- 
cles of praise and glorification. This is done by 
the harmonious co-working of instruments; in 
melody, Meyerbeer must yield the palm to the 
two masters above-named ; but he surpasses them 
through instrumentation. Tleaven knows that he 
often makes use of the meanest instruments; but 
perhaps by this very means he brings out grand 
effects upon the multitude, who admire him, wor- 
ship him, and even esteem him. Who can prove 
the contrary? On all sides fly to him the laurel 
crowns. He wears upon his head a whole grove 
of laurels; he hardly knows how to leave them, 
and he pants under their green burden. He 
ought to buy himself a donkey, that should trot 
behind him, carrying the heavy wreaths. But 
Gouin is jealous, and will not suffer any other to 
accompany him. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning here a bon 
mot, which is ascribed to the musician FERDINAND 
Hitter. When some one asked him what he 
thought of Meyerbeer’s operas, Hiller, with a 
bored and evasive manner, answered: “Qh, let 


>» 


us not talk politics ! 


lo 


Musical Music. 
(From the New York Musical Worid.) 

The first requisite of music certainly is—that it be 
musical. We hear, nevertheless, much, very much, 
music now-a-days that has not this essential quality. 
In the drawing-room, in the church, in the concert- 
room, may be heard very unmusical music. So 
many notes in a measure, so Many notes on a page, 
we are fast being taught do not by any means signify 
music—properly so considered. 

And yet, musical music is not so very difficult to 
define. “It has three essential qualities : first, melody 
—fresh and pure from the living springs. Second, 
harmony—chaste and refined. ‘Third, rhythm—taste- 
ful and varied. The composer of music, then, must, 
perforce, in its truest sense, be first a melodist ; sec- 
ond, a harmonist; third, a time-ist. Of these neces- 
sary qualifications the first is indispensable—and yet 
how very rare the melodie gift! The second is more 
a matter of education and training. The third is a 
universal talent, denied to comparatively but few. 

Now, if we investigate what may be termed unmu- 
sical music, we shall find lacking chiefly the first two 
of these essential requisites. Fresh, salient melody 
is nowhere to be discovered. Rich—even passable 
harmonies, are equally lacking, and in their place 
very unchaste and crude harmonies. 

A composition without fresh and definite melody 
is like a poem without a new thonght—no sparkle in 
it, no life. A composition, again, abounding in such 
positive dissonances as*we hear now-a-days, is like a 
dish of red pepper, salt, and virfegar, with no as- 
suaging oil and no salad to make it go down easy. 

Now, that a composer is not a natural melodist, is 
hardly his own fault—he cannot help it. Melody is 
the soul of musical art, and the soul of anything is 
inspired—it is a sparkle of divinity. Not being a 


melodist, he ought, of course, never to have been a’ 


composer. But that is his mistake—generally an 
unconscious mistake with allsuch men. But that he 
is a dissonant and impure harmouist 7s his fault— 
because proper education and proper training of the 
ear ought to have provided against this. The rage 
for dissonances—positive, downright dissonances—is, 
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strange to say, the musical mania of the present viel 
The anditor y sense of composers has become so 
morbid and unhealthy in its appetite for spices, that 
it is all red pepper and vinegar; and nothing else. 
Listen only to some of the music of otherwise fine 
composers, like Robert Schumann, and the stili more 
rampant Wagner—why, the men seem sometimes 
dissonance-crazy. 

Now, a dissonance is, in itself, a painful thing. It 
is only pleasant after it has passed—that is, when the 
discord becomes a concord. But dissonances to such 
men seem per se, in and of themselves pleasant. 
They accumulate and multiply them ; they dwell on 
them ; they brood morbidly on and among them ; no 
sooner happily out-of one than they pop you upon 
another. 

Why do they this ?—one might reasonably ask. 
We really believe, for our own part, because, not 
having, to any great extent, the gift of melody, they 
labor to make this good by arresting and retaining 
people’s attention with strange and bizarre harmo- 
nies. Their best quality is, that they are generally 
ingenious time-ists. Their rhythms are often new, 
piquant, and attractive. They have alko fluency— 
there is no lack of notes: we often wish, before they 
get through, that they had much less of them. 

Now, setting aside melody, which there is no use 
in talking about—if a man have it not he can never 
get it—if one would see what can he done with har- 
mony, let one listen only to Mozart’s orchestration ; 
or even observe his harmonies in simple piano-forte 
music. How charmingly everything sounds! How 

round, how pene how clear! How entirely satis- 
fine tory to the ear; how grateful to the most sensitive 
musical Hives sb ey If a dissonanee come, it 
seems but a round pebble in the bed of the brook ; so 
fitly is it introduced that it makes the stream of mel- 
ody gurele only the sweeter. We have ofien asked 
ourselves why these harmonies sound so well; and 
one great secret, we think, is, that they are so well- 
dispersed. But this is a point which would lead us to 
too great length here to enlarge upon. Musieal mu- 
sic, however, is, par ercelience, the musie of Mozart. 
There never has been, and we venture to say that 
there never will be, any musie so absolutely musica! 
as that of this wonderful man. It is a balm for 
wounded ears, afier Schumann, Wagner, and all the 
painful rest of it, to revel in a small instalment of 
Mozart. Try it, suffering musical soul, try it ! 

One reason of our modern unmusical music lies in 
a melancholy fact, to which we will briefly advert 
There is such a thing as manufactured music. Art, 
generally, in all its departments, as artists sadly 
know, can be, and is, manufactured. We will cite a 
ease in which the manufacture of music is too often 
induced, 

A composer, for instance, has made a happy hit in 
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are in my heart. The moment I should try to do 
this, the wing of my faney would be lamed. I could 
not soar. No; it is very civil of von to make this 
offer, but you mistake me. Let me follow the bent 
of my own tvayward fancies. Twill then submit to 
you the result; you ean thereupon, if vou will, pass 
judement upon it as merchandise. IT, and others 
perhaps, will have our artistic opinion ; sach will 
judge from his own stand-point. and each will be 
right in his way. Take my apparently saleable com- 
positions, then.—hnt take the others, too; for it is 
best that vou should do something for the eredit of 
your honse as a gg ge ‘thing for Art, as 
well as for money. Besides, publishers cannot al- 
ways tell what will eventually prove most profityble, 
The lighter faney wares which command the quickest 
command also the shortest sale. Things of 
coniinnons sale are always in the end most 
profitahle—and such productions are always the most 
meritorious. Think of this. Let me continue to he 
an artist, while vou continue to he a very excellent 
merchant. The interest of each lies in the perfect 
independence and anart-ness of the other.” 

This is the way that an author and publisher, in 
onr view, should talk together. But this is not al- 
wavs the way they do talk. The poor ortist—Heav- 
en help him !—the moment he catches a glimpse of 
cold, or even assured daily bread-and-butter—is hut 
too willing to sell his noble birthright; to vield to 
anv commercial fetter, and to he ad eaptandyum to the 
publisher’s content; thereby sacrificing, in too many 
instances, his independence, his self-respect, and the 
respect of his fellow-artists. 

Tt would not be at all a difficult matter to lav edi- 
torial finger on quite a number of musie-mennfaetu- 
rers in this conntry—men who are really artistically 
compromised, having sacrificed their birthright ; who 
are much more wronging themselves, however, than 
they are wroneing the public or the world of Art. 
But this wonld he a very obnoxious task. Besides, 
such men themselves know it better than any one else 
em inform them of it; thev know it, in some in- 
stances, we doubt not, sadly, bitterly be tter then they 
could ever be told—for eo'-enslaved genius is always 
2 very humiliated and wretched genius. 


snle, 
slow, 


Sel 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Music at the N. FE. Institution for the Blind. 


Mr. Eprror:—On my arrival in Boston T hap- 
a ticket offered to me which would 
admit me, to-day, at the Institution for the Blind. 
Having always taken an interest in charitable schools, 
and heing somewhat aequainted with the Institutions 
for the Blind in New York and Philadelphia, T gladly 


The bnilding has a fine and ele- 


pened to have 


accepted the offer. 
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and foreign classes, who, after leaving this house, will 
have to depend on the work of their hands. We 
should have liked to purchase a little bead chair or 
basket, but they were carefully locked up in a show- 
ease; and when finally the case was opened we found 
ourselves in the midst of a stream of human beings, 
who followed i guide to another part of the house. 
Neither Oliver Caswell nor Laura Bridgman could 
be seen. The former left the institution several years 
ago; the latter has not been here for four months, 
but may be expected back at some future time. On 
our journey to the library we observed telegraph 
wires leading to a bell. On inquiry, we were told 
that this telegraph apparatus was put up a few months 
ago, but failed to work, and was superseded by a 
large hand-bell, the powerful sound of which we had 
occasion to experience. 

The library is connected with two large rooms by 
folding doors, which were thrown open. A violin 
class, numbering fourteen lads, were performing some 
pieces. The first violin part had all the melody, 
which was in a simple way accompanied by the three 
lower parts. The execution, the position of the 
body, and the howing, showed that a good and syste- 
matic beginning had been made, which was put to 
practical use as soon as possible. We always have 
pitied primary-school teachers on account of their 
pitied still more the 


monotonous task ; but to-day we 


gentleman who taught this class. The former have at 
least plenty of time, and the hope that the work will 
be continued in higher classes; while this class of 
players, with but three hours’ time a week for instrue- 
tion and practice, can have but little hope of great 
advancement. On inquiry, the teecher told us that 
the more advanced players commenced taking lessons 
three years ago-; that of a class of fourteen boys who 
began eighteen months ago, only four remained to 
play the second violin; the others had left the insti- 
tution, were dismissed from the elass, or were absent 
on aecount Whether 
pressing circumstances it would not be better to give 


of sickness. under such de- 
up all instruction on the violin entirely, as it is done 
in the New York Institution, is difficult to decide. 
We were told that there also exists a brass band, 
numbering twenty players, but we did not hear them 


play. . 
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the proposition, leave the upper world of Art, where 


his fancy has always freely revelléd, and deseend to lady, on the organ, all the pupils, numbering about 


Then the teacher came 


tion. Those who get a “ permit’’ are free to visit it 








the world of trade—or otherwise, if the publisher 
step in between the artist and his genius, if he lay a 
fetter on his wing, and say: “Now, I want you to 
compose for me, and not for yourself; T want wares 
for the market—saleable things. Give me the things 
not that you want, but that I want. Compose popn- 
larly, furnish polkas, m: vaurk: as, negro minstrel songs 
with choruses, ef cetera ; "why, then the composer 
forfeits his position as an artist ‘and becomes a music 

manufacturer—awaiting orders from the music mer- 
chant, who disposes of his wares. 

No! In ease such a proposition he made to an 
artist, he should say to the publisher: “ My friend, i 
is very natural for you to wish to put my faney in 
harness, you holding the reins and driving it to such 
artistic gold diggings as seem to promise the greatest 
yield. This is natural in you, because musie with 
you is a business—and I suppose business means 
money ; but music, with me, is an art. It is, first of 
all, an art; second, it is name and fame; third and 
last, itis money. I cannot invert this view of it, and 
a it first as money, Without inverting my na- 
ture. When I set about composing, if I be true to 
myself and my heaven-imparted gift, I must forget 
you and trade ‘altogether. I cannot compose with a 
gold dollar in the palm of my hand, or with its im- 














on Thursday, at a set hour, and then the teachers 
offer such entertainment as is thought best. The 
time allowed to visitors is very short (from eleven to 
half past twelve o’clock,) fully taken up, and leaves 
to the guest hardly a minute to put a few questions 
for information to her who shows the company 
around. Very little idea can be got of the method 
and course of teaching, and the progress of single 
scholars cannot he observed at all, even by those who 


‘re on a visit quite often. 


should happen to go th 
The girls’ school-room offered, to-day, 
or even as good as can be seen at any of the weekly 
exhibitions at Philadelphia ; but it is justice to ob- 
serve that scholars are here admitted when quite 
We 


eight vears old. 


nothing new, 


saw several girls who could hardly be 


young. 
Many were apparently 


seven or 
under twelve, an age which, in other similar institu- 
tions, is one of the conditions for admittance. We 
were told that considerable attention is given to plain 
sewing and general housework, two points certainly 
very useful to all, but more so to those of the poorer 














seventy, took their seats. 
forward, struck a few chords on the grand piano, and 
all the scholars sang the beautiful four-part song by 
Mendelssohn: ‘Deep silence reigns,” entitled “Morn- 
ing Prayer.” This was immediately followed by the 
“Awake the harp,” from Haydn’s “Crea- 
3oth pieces were rendered without fault, and 
upon the assembly. Four 
two sets of vari- 
They were 


chorus: 
tion.” 

produced a deep effect 
pieces were played upon the piano ; 
ations by Herz, one duet, and a waltz. 
all rendered in good time, and with much expression, 
but not without ; conshdenable nervous excitement and 
some marked difference in the touch. All the play- 
ers Inhbored hard to do well, and seemed to rejoice 
when their task was done. A little song, “ The Fly 
and the Spider,” was sung well by a little colored 
girl, who, with her sweet and rich voice, may heecome 
She seemed to be perfectly self-pos- 
Two more 


a fine singer. 
sessed and happy during the singing. 
four-part songs by Mendelssohn, “ Farewell to the 


Forest,” and “ Take a last Farewell,” (Comitat,) 
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were given ; the latter with a great deal of expression 
and feeling, and in excellent time and tune ; while in 
the former the contralto was too prominent and the 
bass too feeble. A vacation song, composed by one 
of the teachers, (Miss Mitchell,) with music by Miss 
Browne, a former pupil of this institution, was sung 
without accompaniment, with very good effect. The 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” from one of Haydn’s Masses, 
was sung in Latin words. The singers did very well, 
but it would have been better if the teacher had 
played the organ instead of the piano-forte. The 
exercises were concluded and crowned by the last 
chorus of Handel’s “ Messiah,” “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain.” Well did the full organ, with 
its loudest strains, come in to sound the praise of our 
Redeemer. Well did the countenances of the singers 
brighten as the concluding words, “ Forever, Amen,” 
were sung. They felt what they were singing, and 
seemed to be sure that others must feel it also. 
Truly, good influences must be planted in the hearts 
of the pupils by such singing; and hard as the 
teacher’s task is, he must feel glad to see such results. 
Such a performance would have been acceptable in 
any concert-room in our land, even if these pieces 
had been especially prepared for the occasion. We 
lingered in the chapel as long as we could, and suc- 
ceeded in getting some additional information. The 
pupils have a lesson in singing every day. They 
sing, at present, thirteen choruses by Haydn, Handel, 
Mozart, and Rossini; thirty-six glees and songs for 
two, three, or four parts; and forty sacred tunes in 
four parts, for which the hymns have been printed in 
raised letters. The farewell song was sung with 
more than common feeling, from the fact that the 
present teacher of music, Mr. AnsorGE, leaves the 
institution at the end of this month, Mr. Campwe tv 
has been appointed as his successor, and from his 
long experience in teaching the blind, it is hoped, 
will succeed in carrying on the work so nobly begun 
and continued by his predecessors. 

Boston, July 22, 1858. 

Oe nd 
“ 

Old Hundred.” 

In a rastic old church opposite, while we write, a 
company of worshippers are singing the old, old 
hymn, “ Be thou, O God, exalted high.” The air is 
old, also ; the immortal “ Old Hundred.” 

If it be true that Luther composed that tune, and 
if the worship of immortals is carried on the wings 
of angels to heaven, how often has he heard the dec- 
laration : “ They are singing ‘ Old Hundred ’ now.” 

The solemn strain carries us back to the time of 
the Reformers—Luther and his devoted band. He, 
doubtless, was the first to strike the grand old chords 
in the public sanctuary of his own Germany. From 
his own stentorian lungs they rolled, vibrating not 
through vaulted cathedral roof, but along a grander 
arch, the eternal heavens. He wrought into each 
note his own sublime faith, and stamped it with that 
faith’s immortality. Hence it cannot die! Neither 
men nor angels will let it pass into oblivion. 

Can you find a tomb in the land where sealed lips 
lay that have not sung that tune? If they were 
gray, old men, they had heard or sung “ Old Hun 
dred.” If they were babes, they smiled as their 
mothers rocked them to sleep singing “Old Hun- 
dred.”" Sinner and saint have joined with the endless 
congregation, where it has, with and without the 
pealing organ, sounded on sacred air. The dear little 
children looking with wondering eyes on this strange 
world, have lisped it. The sweet young girl whose 
tombstone told of sixteen summers, she whose pure 
and innocent face haunted you with its mild beauty, 
loved “ Old Hundred,” and as she sang it, closed her 
eyes, and seemed communing with the angels who 
were so soon to claim her. He whose manhood was 
devoted to the service of his God, and who with fal- 
tering steps ascended the pulpit stairs with white 
hand placed over his laboring breast, loved “ Old 
Hundred.” And though sometimes his lips only 
moved, away down in his heart, so soon to cease its 
throbs, the holy melody was sounding. The dear 
white-headed father, with his tremulous voice ! how 
he loved “ Old Hundred.” Do you see him now, 
sitting in the venerable arm-chair, his arms crossed 
over the top of his cane, his silvery locks floating off 
from his hollow temples, and a tear, perchance, steal- 
ing down his furrowed cheeks, as the noble strains 


C. M. 








ring out? Do you hear that thin, quivering, faltering 
sound, now bursting forth, now listened for, almost 
in vain? If you do not, we do; and fiom such lips, 
hallowed by fourscore years in the Master’s cause, 
“Old Hundred ” sounds indeed a sacred melody. 

You may fill your churches with choirs, with Sab- 
bath prima donnas, whose daring notes emulate the 
steeple, and cost almost as much, but give us the 
spirit-stirring tones of the Lutheran hymn, sung by 
young and old altogether. Martyrs have hallowed 
it; it has gone up from the dying beds of the saints. 
The old churches, where gencration after generation 
has worshipped, and where many scores of the dear 
dead have been carried, and laid before the altar 
where they gave themselves to God, seem to breathe 
of “Old Hundred” trom vestibule to tower top— 
the very air is haunted with its spirit. 

Think, for a moment, of the assembled company 
who have, at different times and in different places, 
joined in the familiar tune! Throng upon throng— 
the stern, the timid, the gentle, the brave, the beauti- 
ful, their rapt faces all beaming with the inspiration 
of the heavenly sounds ! 

“Old Hundred!” king of the sacred band of an- 
cient airs. Never shall our ears grow weary of hear- 
ing, or our tongues of singing thee !—And when we 
get to heaven, who knows but what the first trium- 
phal strain that welcomes us may be— 

“Be thou, 0 God, exalted high!” 


———~966— 


The Nightingale. 


A German writer has essayed to give us the nota- 
tion of the song of the nightingale, or rather an imi- 
tation of the sounds in words, which, though they 
fail to give an idea of the notes to one who has never 
heard them, are perfectly traceable by such as know 
the song well, and are correct as to the order of suc- 
cession. Daines Barrington has recorded the names 
by which the English bird-fanciers of the last century 
distinguished every separate note of the song, many 
of them being almost identical in sound with those of 
the German essayist. Most of the names mentioned 
by Barrington are still in use among connoisseurs, and 
are very expressive, especially the “ Jug,” as applied 
to a note which, in a clear and brilliant tone, repeats 








the sound “ Djug! djug! djug! djug!” sometimes | 


as many as sixty or seventy times, finishing with a 
brilliant shake or rattle. Then there is the “ Sweet 
jug,” being a similar note in a more finely-drawn and 
sweeter tone; then follow the ‘ Bell-pipe,” the 
““Scroty,” the “ Rattle,” the “ Pipe-rattle,” and the 
“ Water-bubble,” the last being a delicious note, re- 
sembling the trickling of water through a deep and 
narrow channel ina brook when swollen by a sum- 
mer shower. The names of many other notes are 
recorded ; but 1 do not recollect that the one known 
hy the present race of fanciers as the “ Doane,” or 
“Done,” is mentioned. It is one of the most charac- 
teristic, and the most entirely unlike anything im the 
song of other birds. It commences in a deep, rich 
contralto tone, long drawn out, and getting gradually 
fainter: then it is repeated half a tone higher, and 
rises a semitone each repetition, till a brilliant pitch 
of the voice is reached ; when it suddenly quits the 
plaintive adagio in which the gradual rising was per- 
formed, and bursts into a short brilliant cadence that 
gushes forth like the last notes ofa passionate bravura, 
or like one of those glittering codas of Beethoven that 
terminate suddenly, with a few daring notes, some 
wild and fantastic scherzo. 

With regard to singing only at night, I can state 
from my own experience that the nightingale sings 
with the greatest power and brilliancy at about nine 
in the morning; but so many other birds are then 
Joining in the woodland concert, that only experienced 
connoisseurs stay to distinguish the melody of the 
nightingale from the general buzz of song, thongh it 
is, in fact, distinct enough, rising above the accompa- 
nving chorus like the notes of a prima donna, whose 
brilliant and passionate bursts of declamation ring 
out clear and distinct above all accompanying sounds 
of voice or orchestra. It is not, as Barrington inge- 
niously observes, that part of the charm of the song 
arises from being heard at night, when all other birds 
are silent, but that then it receives its chief attention 
from those who are ignorant of the fact that the night- 
song of the nightingale is not its only song, and, in 
fact, only a continuation of the one generally com- 
menced shortly before twilight. 

Oceasionally, in the warm, still, balmy evenings of 
high summer, the nightingale will burst into a new 
song after dark, which, however, seldom continues 
later than eleven o'clock, though on such evenings I 
have heard occasional brief outbursts till after mid- 
night, when, on account of the general stillness, it is 
heard for a considerable distance ; for the volume of 
sound, it has been calculated, fills something more 
than a mile in diameter, or quite as much as the hu- 








man voice. Our great surgeon, the celebrated Wil- 
liam Hunter, and more recently Dr. Troschel, in his 
essay on the muscles of the throat in singing-birds, 
sought to account for this extraordinary power in so 
small a bird by anatomical investigation, and found 
that the muscular tissues of the throat were much 
stronger in proportion to its size in the nightingale 
than in any other bird. 





On Musical Form. 
From ‘ Truth about Music and Musicians.,’ 
the German by Sanitta Nove.1o. 

‘Every form, however beauteous, has some defect. yet it 
serves asa lens, through which we collect the sacred rays of 
universal Nature. that they may irradiate and quicken the 
heart of man.—GoerTHe. 


I quote the following from Laube, whosays: “ Our 
contempt for Form destroys a number of valuable 
talents. Ido not believe that out of Germany there 
occur so many literary and artistic suicides as in our 
country. An unhappy conceit causes some of us to 
consider it unworthy our dignity to act according to 
established customs ; we treat the idea of Form with 
contempt, and consider as almost an indignity, what- 
ever may be termed, in the widest sense of the word, 
technical. It is in vain that we are shown, by the 
correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, how 
deeply both these great authors respected the study of 
Form. We praise the works of these men, but we 
follow not their footsteps. We readily comprehend 
that a wealthy man may possess land, stone, lime, 
wood, meadows, and trees in plenty, and yet be un- 
able to create a castle and park until he have sketched 
out a plan, and proceeds to work with due consider- 
ation,—until he can command the necessary aids of 
labor, skill, and art. But authors (and composers) 
apparently do not perceive that the possession of rich 
and plentiful material is not sufficient to compass 
success. 

Again, we may read, in Eekermann’s Aid to 
Poetry, the following :—* Form has been established 
by the unceasing exertions of our greatest masters, 
and, therefore, succeeding authors should at once 
attain perfect knowledge on this point. It would be 
a highly ridiculons fancy of misunderstood origin- 
ality, should each individual desire to grope his 
way in search of that which already stands clearly 
discovered in full perfection. Form has been trans- 
mitted to us, already improved and developed ; we 
must accept it, and make ourselves masters of it,— 
else it would be vain to talk of study or of progress 
in Art ; every man would have to recommence anew. 
But Art is long and life is short; therefore, those 
will do well who squander not their powers in anne- 
cessarv labors.” 

These truths are ignored and unheeded by our 
modern composers and critics, who fancy that prog- 
ress in music mav be effected by changed forms, in- 
stead of new musical ideas. The result of this opin- 
ion is, a monstrous form, or, rather, want of form ; 
the fact is, the want of study induces ignorance of 
form ; so, in order to conceal this deficiency, modern 
writers have declared recklessness of form to bea 
sign of genius. These good gentlemen (but bad mu- 
sicians) do not remember that our great teacher, 
Goethe, savs ; “ What most justifies us in maintain- 
ing the necessity of strict rales and stringent laws is, 
that men of genius are the first to comprehend them, and 
willingly yield them implicit obedience. Mediocre talent 
only would desire to substitate its circumscribed sin- 
gularity in the place of enlarged and cultivated intel- 
lect, and to conceal its insufficiency under the cloak 
of pretended insuperable originality and spontaneity.” 

In music, or painting by tones, which rapidly suc- 
ceed each other, and flit across the sense of hearing, 
a distinctly recognizable and familiar Form is abso- 
lutely requisite, in order that listeners should, so to 
speak, be placed in a convenient situation from 
whence to perceive and review the separate compon- 
ents of a whole piece. 

Every Form of Art, however, should possess three 
qualities :—appropriateness, or faithfulness, in order 
that the subject represented may be duly expressed, 
both in mass and in detail ; comprehensibility, in order 
that different individual parts should ea-ily unite 
themselves into a whole, and be recognized as gen- 
eric sections ; beauty, in order that each individnal 
part may appear in well regulated proportion, and 
agreeable relation to the whole structure. 

Voss, with justice, demands that a consummate 
work should contain—beauteous sounds, gracefal 
movement, and harmoniously phrased construction ; 
these emanations of creative genius will faithfully, 
and at the same time agreeably express the inly-felt 
inspiration of a composer. 

The great error of our young Art-world is the constant 
effort after a new form. When is a form new? When 
a tonal piece is spun ont to such extent that listeners 
are wearied, and yearn for its conclusion? When 
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phrases are so lengthy that their commencement is 
forgotten before theit termination is accomplished,— 
or are so short that they merely indicate, but do not 
satisfactorily express a meaning? When the end of 
one phrase and the beginning of another are so 
smeared into each other, that their separate identity 
cannot be traced! When each bar is completely 
heterogeneous to its neighbor? When a piece mod- 
ulates, or blindly wanders through every possible 
key? When idea is patched to idea, without any 
principal phrase or phrases which should unite all 
components, and give to the whole a distinctive char- 
acter? Such and similar peculiarities may be found 
plentifully enough in the works of several modern 
heroes ; but I have not, as yet, discovered any other 
novelties in their productions. 

“Genius,” says Goethe, ‘accommodates itself 
respectfully even to that which may be termed con- 
ventional ; for, after all, what else is conventionality 
but the unanimous decision of leading minds, to ac- 
knowledge all which is necessary and inevitable, to be 
best ¢” 

If we carefully analyze any really meritorious works, 
we shall clearly discern that, however novel they may 
at first appear, each component idea, individually and 
relatively to the whole, is constructed, connected, 
regulated, and restricted by established laws ; and 
that only the ideas themselves are original. 

The first eight Symphonies of Beethoven always 
afford delight, altMfough they all bear a similar form ; 
in the same manner as the dance-music by Lanner 
and Strauss pleases, although its form be well known 
and ever recurring. 

If a piece do not please, its want of success cannot 
be attributed to the fact of its being presented in a 
traditional form ; but blame must rest on the ideas 
contained in it, which may not be faithful, or not 
be beautiful. Such untrue, half-true, or indistinct 
ideas will not please in any form,—even in the most 
fantastic ; while really original, striking ideas, clothed 
in the simplest and most usual form, will surprise, 
delight, and impress all hearers. On the other hand, 
the most glorious ideas, presented in an ungainly form, 
will produce no effect, because either they will be un- 
recognizable or utterly impaired. 

I cannot help believing that all those who are con- 
stantly occupied in searching after new forms, and in 
attempting to abandon those which great masters 
have fashioned into the aptest and most beauteous by 
the labor of centuries, possess no real creative fancy, 
and seck to conceal their want of original thought 
by zealous search after new form. They remind me 
of those insignificant authors, who unceasingly clam- 
ored against censorship, and announced to all read- 
ers the wondrously fine ideas they cou/d make public, 
did not the censure (7. e. Form) exist, to cramp their 
efforts. When censorship was abolished, they knew 
not how to write !! 

Insignificant ideas, clad in easy, homogeneous form, 
will more readily find favor than better matter in had 
attire ; this fact is known to and acted upon by French 
and Italian composers, who take the greatest pains to 
render Form simple and intelligible, while our writers, 
on the contrary, seem purposely to disfigure Form, 
much to their own injury. 

Of course, by the above observations, I do not 
imply that long-existing musical forms are to be slav- 
ishly retained ; for instance, that, without exception, 
the first part of a symphony must be repeated, &e. 
I merely maintain that the time will never arrive in 
which unconnected, planless, hap-hazard composition 
can be preferable to that which ,is regular, well- 
planned, and duly reconsidered. 

Moderns have progressed only in harmonic weay- 
ing, and various use of chords; they allow of bolder 
combinations of chords in remote keys, hazardous 
medulations, anticipations and suspensions, &c.,.— 
mere rapid passages, peculiar and uncommon rhythms; 
but this same progress was made by former masters 
relatively to their predecessors. This is no “ open- 
ing new paths,’’—no bursting asunder of shackles,— 
but merely a step forward on already well-worn 
tracks. 

New paths can only be discovered by diverging 
from the acknowledged right road, and such diverg- 
ing from the right road is apt to lead to a—quag- 
mire ! 





Illiterate Music. 
(From the New York Musical Beview.) 


There is such a thing as illiterate music ; rude, 
low, vulgar, it is made up of cant phrases, discon- 
nected melodies, usually, not necessarily erroneous 
harmony; it has a kind of “humdrum” rhythm, 
all of which are offensive to good taste and refined 
musical sensibilities. It is generally found among 
the ignorant and rude; always among the low 
and vulgar; in groggeries and drinking-shops ; at 





the revels of the libertine and drunkard ; in scenes of 
debauchery and beastliness, and in the haunts of 
licentiousness and vice of every description—it 
pleases and excites the sensualist and debauchee in 
their vile orgies, inflames and intensifies their brutal 
passions, and gives zest to their polluting practices ; 
this seems to be its natural tendency, aside from col- 
lateral circumstances and associations. No doubt 
these augment the power of the music; there is a 
reflex influence, each helps the other; but the music 
alone, aside from other circumstances, tends to excite 
and inflame. the low animal passions, and enkindle 
sensual desires. 

I am aware that some writers make the music 
merely accessory, and ascribe the entire origin of the 
evil to the place, circumstances, and surrounding in- 
fluence, asserting that the music only acts upon un- 
holy passions already excited, and is but an accom- 
plice to iniquity already existing. However this may 
be, I think it will be found almost universally, that 
the music used in scenes of debauchery and vice is 
usually constructed in a form or style, which in other 
literature would be considered low, coarse, and vul- 
gar; and those who maintain that there is no kind 
of music which will originate the low and sensual 
passions, but that, on the contrary, a// music naturally 
tends to refine, as well as excite the feelings, must, if 
they admit that music under any circumstances min- 
isters to evil, which I presume no one disputes, follow 
out their premises, and take the position that, under 
the same circumstances, a higher order of music 
would produce still more deplorable results by excit- 
ing stronger emotions. 

This position, however, begs the question, which is 
not whether music, even illiterate music, when allied 
to pme and exalted poetry, and introduced into an 
atmosphere already undulating with refined and holy 
emotion, will not in all cases and always intensify the 
feelings already existing ; but, is there not a style of 
music, the tendency of which is to inflame the lower 
and animal passions, and thus exert a baneful influ- 
ence (more or less) wherever it is introduced ? 

The facts in the case show also that their argument 
lies directly across their own path, for if musie uni- 
versally in all cases tends to elevate and refine the 
senses, then surely, if it can only be introduced into 
the haunts of vice and debauchery, it would be a di- 
rect, sure, and effectual means of reformation, 
whereas we know that it is introduced into. such 
places for the very opposite end. 

Again, it may be asked, how shall we account for 
the fact, that in all places of excessive sensual indul- 
gence at feasts and carousals, not only among the 
illiterate and coarse, those who have never been in 
circles of refinement, but also (as is often the case ) 
those among the intelligent and learned, whose tastes 
have been cultivated and refined, indulge in baccha- 
nalian revels and sensual excesses ? How is it that 
with such persons a kind of music is almost univer- 
sally heard in their drunken frolics, partaking of the 
same general characteristics as that which is found in 
the lowest brothels of the confirmed drunkard and 
debauchee ? Why is it that they seldom or never 
introduce into their scenes of revelry, the songs and 
ballads which they hear and admire in their sober 
moments, and in their refined and genteel amuse- 
ments ? 

Again: Tow is it that when a solitary individual 
—one who has had the advantages of education, and 
enjoved the privileges of elegant and refined society 
—falls into confirmed habits of intemperance and 
vice, he never carries with him into his scenes of de- 
bauchery those melodies which have been his delight 
in his better days, but invariably takes what he finds 
among his degraded associates? These questions 
refer to those only who have moved in circles where 
truly refined, correct, and educated taste prevails — 
not to those whose views of what is correct have been 
formed by hearing some “ professor’s” “easy ar- 
rangement” of a few melodies and extracts from 
Rossini, Bellini, and others; nor to those whose taste 
has reached no higher than the thousand and one 
waltzes, polkas, marches, and negro melodies, which 
are weekly thrown out from the presses of this coun- 
try, and cover the land like the frogs in Egypt. 
Again, it has been said, and perhapa universally con- 
ceded, that when hostile armies approach each other 
for battle, the music inspires courage, fills the soul 
with exalted emotions, and impels the soldier to deeds 
of heroic valor. 

Among those in authority, and whose rank in office 
does not require them to be in the midst of the fight, 
or in personal rencountre, and possibly with very few 
who aré actively engaged, it may be so; but if we 
judge by the testimony of those who have given us 
their experience as private soldiers, we shall find, as 
they marched up with a bold front to the cannon’s 
mouth, or mshed on the point of bristling bayonets, 
they were filled with wild, ungovernable fury ; anger, 





malice, revenge, ruled withgut resistance or restraint ; 
the whole man was given up to the most violent and 
revengeful passions, and, to use the language of an 
American soldier, in his description of one of the 
battles in Mexico : “ We felt and acted like the very 
devils incarnate.” 

It may be a matter of doubt whether or no there is 
a kind of music, the natural tendency of which is to 
excite unholy or sinful passions, that is, without the 
aid of outside influences ; but that there are certain 
musical combinations and movements which are illit- 
erate and low in conception, and which more or less, 
according to circumstances, always address the base 
and animal passions, and are at least of doubtful 
moral tendency, is, I believe, generally acknowledged 
by refined and intelligent musicians. We may there- 
fore leave the nicer and more difficult point for future 
discussion, (if need be,) but the fact that there is a 
kind of music which appeals to the baser passions, 
and intensifies animal appetites and sensual desires, 
always too strong, ought to awaken an interest in 
this matter, and not allow it to slumber until the 
thing is understood, and the church, the parlor, the 
school and concert room, are purified from its con- 
taminating influence. 

That such music exists in all these departments of 
sacred, domestic, and social life, we have only to turn 
to the various books of popular music used in the 
church choirs and congregations, by all the various 
denominations in the land; to the bound and sheet- 
music on the pianos of the rich, as well as those in 
more moderate circumstances ; to the school song- 
books, the programmes of concerts and musical ex- 
hibitions, and to the music which (with the exception 
yerhaps of two or three large cities) we generally 
one at our social gatherings and public assemblies. 
Examine it by the light of science ; test it by the 
standards of the greatest musical geniuses that have 
ever lived, we shall find a major part of it is trash, 
much of it low and vulgar. But (says many a good 
Christian minister and layman) much of the very 
musie which science and musical taste and genius 
condemn as wanting in scientific accuracy, and as 
coarse and illiterate, moves us to religious and holy 
aspirations —there is a consciousuess of increased 
holy emotion in hearing and singing it ourselves, and 
we see the same effects produced by it in others. 
How, then, can its influence be otherwise than good ? 
And, besides, if some of those compositions which 
science decides are erroneous, low, and vulgar, will 
send the warm heart’s blood coursing with increased 
vigor through the system, your science must acknow- 
ledge “she is not true to nature,” and seek for further 
developments before she condemns that to which the 
heart in its most holy emotions responds. 

’Tis true science is founded in nature ; its princi- 
ples and rules are derived from nature ; and she ‘must 
be true to her origin. And now suppose the world 
were in total ignorance of any rules or order for har- 
monic combinations and progression. Suppose, also 
we find two youths, of the same age, dispositions 
temperaments, attainments, general appearance, de- 
sires, etc. ; suppose that one listens with admiration 
and delight to certain successions of musical tones, 
and feels an almost heavenly rapture as he follows 
peculiar harmonic progressions and_ resolutions ; 
while other combinations and other progressions grate 
upon his ear, jar his nerves, and fill him with agony. 
The other youth listens to all these changes without 
emotion ; he thinks some parts of both are pretty and 
pleasant, and some of each unpleasant and disagree- 
able: he has, however, but little choice. 

Now which of these two shall decide what is and 
what is not scientific music ? 

Which shall be considered as nature’s test for right 
and wrong ? 

Which would be taken for authority in any other 
department of science or taste? 

It is not, however, by the testimony of a single 
youth of extraordinary musical sensibilities, that the 
beauties of peculiar harmonies and melodies have 
been discovered, while other combinations and pro- 
gressions have been pronounced disagreeable ; but 
by hundreds of such, who have listened and ana- 
lyzed, studied and compared, in youth, and up to 
manhood, and through old age — men of large and 
highly-cultivated intellects, of well-balanced minds ; 
men of profound thought and refined sensibilities ; 
men who have commanded the respect and admiration 
of the world for ages. This is the testimony of his- 
tory and biography, and is as well authenticated as 
any other biography or history whatever. ‘Tens of 
thousands, in almost every condition of life, and in 
almost every land, taught by their own experience, 
and the writings of others, have attested to the truth 
of the science as it now is; many of its principles 
have been mathematically demonstrated, and we may 
as well deny the astronomical theory of Sir Isaac 
Newton and his compeers, or Harvey’s theory of 
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the circulation of the blo#d, as to reject the authority 
of Bach, Albrechtsherger,, Handel, and a host ot 
others. 

In reply to the fact, that many a good Christian 
finds his holy aspirations ascending with more fervor 
and stronger gratitude while he sings the very tunes 
which science most unequivocally condemns, I re- 
mark: We are the creatures of association and habit, 
and our passions are excited or restrained by cir- 
cumstances, many of which are not only beyond our 
own control, but have existed bevond the reach of 
our memories. Onur associations with music are con- 
nected with our childhood; we have heard certain 
tunes sung by our fathers and mothers, perhaps by 
our grandfathers and grandmothers; they are inter- 
woven with the pleasures of youth, are strengthened 
by the more substantial joys of domestic life, and the 
still higher emotions of the family altar and the pub- 
lic worship of God ; we have seldom, perhaps never 
heard them except in our moments of cheerfulness or 
solemnity, and always connected with that which was 
pure and pleasant, and usually with poetry of a cor- 
rect moral and somewhat literary character — hence 
the strongest and holiest emotions of the soul are 
associated with them, and have been tied to them 
from infancy, and when we hear these tunes, or others 
of a similar style and character, all these associations 
cluster around us. Here is the true reason why so 
many Christians, with tastes more or less cultivated 
on other subjects, are satisfied with a style of church 
music, low, illiterate, vulgar — in one word, it is as- 








sociation. 

Memory cannot reach the time they first heard it, 
and always associated it with divine and spiritual 
hymns; the spirit and sentiments of the poetry have 
first moved their thoughts heavenward, and stirred 
their souls to some degree of devotion, and the music 
turned from its natural tendency, by the thoughts and 
spirit of the hymn, has, to a limited extent, increased 
the already excited emotion. The two, however, if 
not antagonistic, travel in different directions, and it 
is only by the power of holy aspirations, already ex- 
cited, together with association, and the time, plaee, 
and circumstances, that the stronger is made subser- 
vient to the weaker. 

(To be continued.) 
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Festival of the Boston Public Schools. 

Wednesday was a great day with the thirteen 
thousand children of the twenty grammar and 
hich schools of Boston; being the sixty-fitth 
annual exhibition and festival of the medal schol- 
ars. In accordance with a resolution of the 
School Committee, which we have already men- 
tioned, the festive part of the exercises, hitherto 
held in Faneuil Hall, was this year transformed 
into a Alusical Festival at the Boston Music Hall. 
It was a first experiment, tried in the face of not 
a little scepticism, and with but a few weeks’ 
time for training the voices and maturing plans. 
To secure unity of effect, a few plain old chorals 
had been practised, in unison, in the same key, 
rate of time, &c., in the different schools; and 
then twelve hundred voices were selected for the 
public performance, who, as the time approached, 
Held several rehearsals together in the Music 
Hall, under the conduct of Mr. CARL ZERRAHN 
and Mr. Cuarcves BuTier, one of the music 
teachers in the schools. These rehearsals, in 
themselves, made a protracted feast, novel and of 
still-increasing interest, to the children. 

At four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, there 
was a sight to behold, which no one who beheld 
it ever can forget. Entering the Tall, you saw 
betore you a towering amphitheatre of twelve 
hundred boys and girls, rising rank above rank, 
from the platform of the stage, which had been 
brought forward, to the upper gallery. The girls 
in their pure white dresses looked like a field of 
lilies; and the colored ribbons, blue and ES 
violet and green, the darker tone of the boys’ 





costume, the fresh and bright young faces, piled 





up in such multitudes before you, every form | from the celebrated John Hullah, who engaged early 


alive with joy and expectation, made a scene as 
unexampled here as it was beautiful and touch- 
ing. 
around him to see what else the Hall contributed 
to this rare feast for the eyes. First, in the open- 
ing at the middle of the stage, before the organ, 
was the bronze Beethoven statue,—in the back- 
ground and in the centre of that mass of young 
life—relieved upon a green ground, with a floral 
lyre over his head, and wreaths of flowers in the 
hand and at the feet of the composer. The 
statue never looked so finely. The fronts of the 
two galleries, which were filled with the medal 
scholars, were festooned with the usual national 
bunting—scarlet, blue, and white—which would 
have had too hot and military an aspect, but that 
it was relieved by ovals (purple ground, sur- 
rounded by green civic wreaths.) bearing the 
names of the different schools and dates of their 
foundation. Above, upon the walls, were shields 
bearing the names of the succesive Mayors of the 
city. The niche opposite the stage was draped 
with flags, surmounted by the city seal. Scrolls 
and mottoes, showing the date of the Franklin 
and the City medals, &c., completed the very 
chaste and tasteful scheme of rich yet simple or- 
namentation, which the live presence of guests, 
parents, and citizens, upon the floor, with children 
in front, and children all around, above, enhanced 
to an ensemble of beauty and magnificence that 
made one again think what a blessing to our city 
is that Music Iall, which lends itself so admirably 
to such uses. 

The exercises commenced with a good solid 
voluntary on the organ, at which Mr. J. C. D. 
PARKER presided. Then a prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. BLAGDEN. 

Next came the Lord’s Prayer, chanted in uni- 
son by the twelve hundred children, conducted 
by Mr. Butler. Tt was a grand, rich, fresh mass 
of tone; all in good tune and time, every syllable 
distinct, and the effect quite imposing. But it 
was all of one uniform degree of loudness; and 
as this old Gregorian chant is, in itself, monoton- 
ous, consisting of but three notes, it seemed to 
require every art of light and shade to lend va- 
riety. The final Amen, however, was beautifully 
swelled up. 

After the chant came a piece, singularly well 


‘chosen, called, we understand, a Spanish chant, 


by the Germania Band, which oceupied the space 
between the statue and the seats of the committee 
and distinguished guests in the front of the stage. 
The band had reed instruments as well as_ brass, 
and discoursed light and appropriate music at in- 
tervals, with very fine effect. 

Next followed short addresses by the chairman 
ot the festival Committee, Rev. Dr. CHANDLER 
Rospins, by Mavor Lrxconn, and by Dr. J. BAx- 
TER Upnam, who, as the originator of this fine 
experiment, and the one most full of its spirit and 
its policy, was called upon to explain. Happily, 
the reporters of the daily papers have caught for 
us his speech in full, which is too interesting and 
instructive not to be placed here. 


Remarks or Dr. J. B. Upnam. 


A few words may very properly be demanded of 
some of us, as to the why and wherefore of this new 
feature—this innovation, as some may be disposed to 
call it, in the good old established routine of the an 
nual school jubilee. A full explanation would in- 
volve the history of music, as connected with the svs- 
tem of public school instruction, in other countries 
and in our own. But I shall not take up time for 
that any further than barely to allude to one or two 
facts and dates. 

Passing over this history, then, as connected with 
Germany, where the system originated, and whence 
it spread into Holland, into Switzerland, and later 
into France, we find it, at a comparatively recent 
date, engaging the attention of educationists in Great 
Britain. Not there, indeed, without serious and 
strong and strenuous opposition at first ; for our Eng- 
lish brethren are never too ready to espouse any in- 
novation, however much they may be convinced of its 
utility. So when Mr. Wyse,a prominent member of 
Parliament, first ventured to hint in the House of 
Commons that singing should be taught in all the 
schools, as in Germany, the suggestion was received 
with ridicule and with laughter only. 

The same spirit of opposition afterwards elicited 


It was some time before one began to look | 








| and fought long and successfully as a champion in 


this cause, the quaint but forcible remark, “ Yea, 
verily, thanks to the arduous labors of those who well 
addressed themselves to ears once as deaf as stone 
walls on the subject, the principle is now recognized 
by all the educational societies in the realm.” Once 
recognized, it spread rapidly over the country. In 
Scotland, even, in spite of her national prejudices, 
among the followers of the sturdy old Covenanters, 
who had been wont to shake their fists in the face of 
all such pagan practices it was shortly acknowledged 
as a fitting element in the education of vouth. 

And in Ireland, it followed, as a matter of course, 
for Ireland is the Italy of the British dominions in 
the North. In her the genius of musie and the arts 
exist naturally, in greater degree of perfection than in 
either of her more favored sister realms. The harp 
is her rightful emblem. The patriot poet, Tom 
Moore, well knew, as he penned those Ivries and 
songs which are to Ireland as household words, that 
he spoke to hearts as readily responsive to the melody 
of his muse, as are the chords of the olian Ivre to 
the wooing of the winds. 

About the same time with this movement in Great 
Britain, occurred the introduction of masic into our 
Boston schools. Just twenty-one vears ago, at the 
recommendation of the Boston Academy of Musie, it 
was tried as an experiment, in four only of the gram- 
mar schools, at first. I need not soy the trial was sut- 
isfactory, and that ever since music has heen recognized 
asa part of the Boston svstem of school instruction. 
A little more than a year since, a series of orders was 
offered in the School Board by the present efficient 
chairman of the Music Committee, Dr. Read, having 
for their object to raise this depertment to a nearer 
level in importance with that of other branches of 
study. They were passed by a large majority. 

It is the more effectually to carry ont the spirit 
and intention of these orders, that the performance of 
choral music is to take so prominent a part in the fes- 
tival exercises to-day; and on this, the becoming of 
age of the system, so fir as Boston is concerned, to 
inaugurate an advaneed and permanent sten in its 
progress ; for if the present experiment—and exneri- 
ment it must be ealled—sholl prove in anv adequate 
degree satisfactory, it is our hope—I speak, at least, 
for myself—I believe, also, for every member of the 
Music Committee, and, I trast, the whole School 
Board—that, hereafter, a distinct and separate exhihi- 
tion of the musical department of the schools will he 
annually held, which, from small beginnings, shall 
grow, at length, into an important and permanent in- 
stitution. 

I have not time to go now into a disenssion of all 
the objects, influences, and expected results of sach 
measure, if adopted and earried ont. 

I might, indeed, enter into a computation, if neces- 
sary, to show what proportion of the twenty-four 
thousand scholars in our schools may, when the re- 
cently adopted system of a more thorongh and ex- 
tended musical instruction shall have come fully into 
operation, be fitted to take a ereditable part in sach 
public exercises. Suffice it to say now, that, judging 
from promises in the fifty or sixty primary and gram- 
mar schools, which, in the distribution of duties, it 
has fallen to mv lot personally to visit and examine, 
the force will ultimately be limited only by the eapac- 
itv of a building to contain them. 

I am aware of the popular objection against this 
and all measures of a similar nature proposed in 
connection with our schools. They tend, it is said, to 
predceupy and engross the minds of the pupils, to the 
exclusion of more practical things. More than this, 
it has been asserted that a high degree of proficiency 
in music is inconsistent with an exalted standard of 
scholarship. I say this is the common snd popular 
objection ; but, like many other popular and _ tradi: 
tionary sayings, I believe it to have been too readily 
taken for granted, without due inquiry as to whether 
the assertion be founded in fact. 

In my own school experientes I remember that 
many of those who were skilled in musie, and largely 
devoted to the practice of it, were also the first in 
rank on the merit roll. And TI appeal to the worthy 
and efficient Superintendent of the Boston Schools, 
with whom I had the honor to be associated as a 
classmate in college, as to whether his recollections 
do not tally with mine in this particular. ‘The distin- 
guished scholar, the statesman and orator, to whose 
cloqnence we hope soon to listen, whose eminent taste 
in musi¢ and in art we all acknowledge and admire, 
and who himself once played a very acceptable trom- 
bone in the Pierian Sodality at Cambridge, can an- 
swer for himself and for Harvard. And the number 
of medal and diploma scholars in these choral ranks 
is a sufticient refutation of the error, as regards our 
Boston schools. I take it for granted for the present, 
then, that music is, in itself, a benefit as a study. 

The advantages of the plan which we now inaugu- 
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rate to the schools themselves, so elevating and ad- 
vancing the standard of musical instruction, are, I 
think, self-evident. I need not take up the time to 
recite them. 

Let me allude, however, to one of its natural re- 
sults, extrinsic to the school, and in my own mind a 
most interesting and important one, which is this ; 
In the course of a few years, a generation will thus 
be trained up to engage aceeptably in the music of 
the church, in the form of congregational singing, 
which, when properly done, I hold to be the best and 
most impressive form of devotional music. Says the 
good old Roger Ascham, in writing from Augsburg, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, on this 
point: “ Three or four thousand singing at a time in 
a church here, is but a trifle.” I could wish such 
trifles might obtain in the middle of this nineteenth 
century, in our churches. This, indeed, is what we 
have been aiming at, and attempting, for so many 
years, in this country, in vain to accomplish—not be- 
cause, as has sometimes been said, we have no congre- 
gations, nor altogether because our congregations 
cannot sing, but because, for lack of previous method- 
ical training, they cannot sing together. Now once 
establish this movement, and, in a few years, the ris- 
ing generation will have in their heads, in their hearts, 
and upon their tongues, a repertoire of sacred music, 
always ready, always adapted to the singing of a 
great congregation, and such as will never wear out. 
Once establish this measure as a distinct and annual 
institution, and you make the congregational music of 
the church as much the property of Massachusetts, 
and ultimately of New England, as it is now, in its 
perfection, almost exclusively that of Holland and 
certain parts of Germany. 

A word as to the impression, the legitimate im- 
pression and effect of the occasion itself, if carried 
out in its integrity, on both participants and hearers. 
The plan, though never to my knowledge attempted 
here, at least on so large and complete a scale as we 
propose, is not without a precedent abroad. Haydn 
once expressed himself as having been never more 
affected than by the simple singing in unison of the 
four thousand charity childreu, under the dome of St. 
Paul’s in London. This was more than half a cen- 
tury ago. The good old custom remains there yet, 
and in the same form. Nor is it alone in the great 
and sensitive heart of Haydn, but upon the masses 
and men of ordinary musical susceptibilities as well, 
that such effects are produced. 

I shall long remember, indeed I shall never forget 
the impression left on my own mind, on one of these 
occasions, at which it was my good fortune to be 
present, a few years since. And I speak of this ex- 
perience in immediate connection with that of the 
great composer, to illustrate the effect, the similar 
effect, from the same cause on human natures, though 
the very antipodes of each other in all things else. 
There was, on the occasion to which I allude, an 
audience of some fifteen thousand persons, extending 
out into the naves and transepts of the church. The 
children, now increased to eight or ten thousand in 
number, were ranged on benches, rising and receding 
in amphitheatrical form, from the floor to near the 
springing of the arch of the dome. « They were, in 
age, about the average of the scholars in our gram- 
mar schools, though far inferior to them in point of 
intellectuality and acquirement. ‘They all sang to- 
gether in unison, with the harmony only of a power- 
ful organ as a basis, the simple melody of the old 
Gregorian chants and German chorals mostly, though 
ending, as I well remember, with the sublime Halle- 
lujah Chorus of Handel. 

Now, how much of that effect may have been at- 
tributable, in my own case, to the associations of the 
time and place, I will not attempt to decide ; but of 
all my musical experiences, before or since—whether 
of the choicest instrumentation or the grandest com- 
binations of choral harmony—whether I should men- 
tion the efficient rendering, by six hundred picked 
voices, of the Elijah and Messiah, in this, our own 
Music Hall, a year ago—the great choral perform- 
ances on the opening of the Industrial Exhibition in 
Dublin—and in various parts of England—the clash 
and clang of collected scores of military bands in 
France—in the cclebration of the high and festal Mass 
in the Cathedral of Cologne—the shoutings of the 
huge congregations in the fine old Lutheran temples 
of worship at Dresden, at Leipsic, and elsewhere—or 
in the sple did achievements, vocal and instrumental, 
of those great musical gatherings in the Valley of the 
Rhine, in the vintage time ;—all, all, I sav, have 
failed to leave in my memory an effect so deep, so 
solemn, so impressive. ; 

And, if such things can be done in London, they 
can be done here; if success, such hs this, ean be 
achieved out of materials which make ap that choir 
of charity school children in the cathedral of St. 
Paul; much more can it be accomplished, in connec- 





tion with our liberal and enlightened system of public 
school instruction, in Boston; notin these first feeble 
experiments, indeed, but by patent and systematic, 
and well-directed and constant and continual effort. 
But this is only an immeciate and pleasing acces- 
sory of our plan, a gratifying success, indeed, if obtain- 
ed—and, in my own mind, a desirable one, if it but 
lead to the addition, in the limited calendar of our 
festival days, of another and that so esthetic aud ra- 
tional a jubilee. 
And here again we may be met with the utilitarian 
objection, cui bono? which, by a somewhat liberal 
translation, might justly be interpreted, in the New 
England tongue, will it pay ? 
But what,—I would ask, in answer to this in- 
quiry, is the end an object of education ? Is it to de- 
velop the intellectual part of our natures only, the 
working faculties merely, to the neglect of the moral 
and physical,—leaving the emotions and affections to 
run riot or take care of themselves as best they may? 
Would this be rational, would it be philosophical in 
this our land and in our day? Consider, for a mo- 
ment, the spirit and tendercies of our country and 
the characterics of its people—a toiling, speculating, 
money-getting, fast living, excitable race—wearing 
themselves out with labor or with thought, reckless 
and impatient always. Was there ever a nation more 
requiring the amenities of life, more needing an 
infusion of the «wsthetic among the harsh and discord- 
ant elements of their composition ? Story, in his ap- 
propriate ode at the inauguration of our noble statue 
of Beethoven, well expressed this idea, when he said : 
** Never is a Nation finished, while it wants the grace of Art: 
Use must borrow robes from beauty ; life must rise above the 
mart ; 

Here, as yet, in our Republic, in the furrows of our soil, 

ee Art’s timid blossoms, ‘neath the heavy foot of 
toil, 

Spurn it not’ but spare it—nurse it, till it gladdens all the 
land.” 

And this is what, as a nation, we are just beginning 
todo. Inthe cities along our Atlantic shores, at any 
rate, the galleries of our Athenwums, the recent meri- 
torious collections of pictures, public and private, the 
growing disposition to ornament with groups of stat- 
uary our squares and public buildings, and our Na- 
tional Capitol, and the increasing beauty of our ar- 
chitecture, are witness to it. 

Says the poet I have already quoted— 

*Topmost crown of ancient Athens toward the Phidean 
Parthenon, 
Upon Freedom’s noble forehead, Art. the starry jewel, shone.” 

I would, sir, it might sparkle in the front of this 
Modern Athens as well. 

Now, music, it has been well said, is the handmaid 
of painting and sculpture—their gentler sister, more 
refining and humanizing in its influences upon the 
hearts of the people. 

Shall we pause, then, or retrograde in this move- 
ment which introduced and recognized it in our 
schools? Ido not believe it. I look rather, in the 
future, though the time is not vet, for the completion 
of the work. by the establishment, in connection with 
our system of public school instruction, of a Con- 
servatory of Music, vocal and instrumental, on a scale 
commensurate with that of kindred institutions abroad. 

The sweet old tune of “ Dundee” was now 
sung by the children, with organ accompaniment, 
Mr. Zerrahn taking the conductor’s stand ; and it 
was soon evident what pleasant and complete 
control he had in this short time acquired over his 
young army. The first verse was sung by the 
girls alone, whose soft, sweet voices had a peculiar 
and religious charm. The second verse by boys, 
whose more metallic timbre made fine contrast ; 
the third by all united, when the sonorous volume 
was superb. Throughout the whole, there was 
pure, sustained, truly musical tone, and such fine 
effects of loud and soft, crescendo, &c., as one 
would have hardly expected from a mass of chil- 
dren. It was a kind of glorified, transfigured 
canto fermo ; as superior to any church psalmody 
we have ever heard, as that hall to a prosaic coun- 
try meeting house. The —- of producing 
grand and edifying musical effects by combining 
thousands of children’s voices in such very simple 
choral strains as they can easily be taught to sing 
in common primary and grammar schools, — with 
no injury but with much help to their general 
education — was now already fully solved. 

“Dundee” was followed by a very pertinent 
and happy address from the Hon. R. C. W1n- 
THROP, which we have in type for next week. 

There were also addresses by Mr. PHILBRICK, 
the superintendent of the schools, and by His 
Excellency, Governor BANks, who made some 


capital remarks upon the benefits of singingy as a 
branch of physical culture. 

(“Luther's Judgment Hymn” was the next 
choral, sung in the same manner with “ Dundee,” 
but with the additional accompaniment of the 
Band, whose trombones and other brass told with 
sublime effect in such a piece. Here was where 
brass performed its true, Leisineks function ; here 
it was altogether grand; and the ensemble of 
voices and instruments was one of the most sub- 
lime we ever witnessed. We were only troubled 
somewhat by the not very dignified expression of 
those trumpet blasts which followed up each 
strain ; the idea in itself was good, and we believe 
traditional ; but the phrase lacked right rhythmi- 
cal form; it did not seem to grow naturally out 
of the choral movement, but sounded far-fetched 
and intrusive. We might question, too, the wis- 
dom of having children sing at such a time to 
such lugubrious and dreadful words. i 

The presentation of bouquets by the Mayor to 
the two hundred medal scholars, accompanied by 
music from the band, and followed by a few 
words of wise and tender counsel to the happy 
winners of these honors, by Dr. Robbins, formed 
the next act of the spectacle. It was a fine 
scene, as the medal-wearers, girls and boys, filed 
through the front seats of the first balcony, around 
three sides of the hall, ascended the stage at the 
foot of the statue, from the rear, to receive their 
floral honors, and with these emerged one by one 
again at the opposite corner, into the balcony. 

The “Old Hundredth Psalm,” sung with an 
effect musically and morally sublime and beauti- 
ful, the whole audience joining in the last verse, 
worthily concluded the inspiring festival. 

How little faith we have in true ideas! Who 
was there, even of those well convinced in reason 
of the goodness of the plan, that had at all anticipa- 
ted a success so beautiful and so inspiring? How 
far the reality transcended the imagination of the 
most sanguine advocates of the idea! We have 
only room left now to chronicle the complete suc- 
cess of the first Musical Festival of the Boston 
Public Schools, leaving our reflections on its edu- 
cational and moral aspects to next week. For 
the present, we will only say, that it was in the 
highest degree creditable to the committee, to the 
conductors, teachers, and the schools, and that it 
contains a future in the matter of the blending of 
musical with the intellectual and moral culture of 
our youth. It was precisely the right kind of a 
school festival. Music, music in large, simple 
choral strains, music by the vast choir of fresh, 
unbroken children’s voices, was the most practica- 
ble, most expressive and inspiring utterance of all 
the sentiment of such a day. It was the word 
that summed up all words. It was prayer, and it 
was eloquence, and joy, and hope, and aspiration, 
so that all felt that the only fault was a little too 
much speaking, pertinent and good as all the 
speeches were. But the mind was weary with 
attention and excitement, and the heart mainly 
wanted utterance. The children had just come 
through their trying school examinations; they 
had heard speeches in abundance; a unitary, 
universal, heavenly language, which refreshes and 
exalts, but does not task the mind by close atten- 
tion to new trains of intellectual statement, was 
the language for that hour; and we all saw and 
heard how easily and cheaply, by a right and 
simple plan, this large and lovely language can 
be furnished. 

There certainly was very little skill in singing ; 
there was room enough for criticism in details; 
but the effect, one of the most beautiful effects of 
Music in its grandeur and simplicity, was 





Music Abroad. 


London. 
The Atheneum furnishes the following items : 


This day week Messrs. Puttick & Simpson are about to 
bring to the hammer the music-books and MSS. of the late 
Mr. W. Ayrton.—a musical amateur who had tastes and asso- 
ciations connected with other arts than music, (being one of 
Elia’s set), who for some years edited the Harmonicon, who 
later wrote on the art in the Examiner, and whose collections 
were miscellaneous (to judge from the Catalogue), but com- 
prised some precious and peculiaritems. Among these may 











be mentioned a copious (we almost imagine uvique) assem- 
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blage of opera-booke ; ranging from Handel’s days to our own. 
This should be kept together, in the hope that some day we 
may have a public musical library, as such thought meriting 
gradual enrichment. 

Another report is curious indeed, being none other than one 
more last appearances of Signor Tamburini, who, it is said, 
may possibly join the opera company at Drury Lane, there to 
sing Don Giovanni. This we hope—in gratitude for much 
pleasure given us by the veteran in his yonng and matnrer 
days—is not true. Rumor the third (and a good one it is) 
mentions that Mr. Hullah is about to give a concert consisting 
of Mr. Horsley’s music. This—respectively to both dead and 
living—ought to have the warmest support from every one 
that talks of *‘ native talent,” 


Mr. Benepict’s Concert.—The elaborate and 
excellent programme, equally remarkable for quantity 
and quality, which Mr. Benedict issued on the occa- 
sion of his annual concert, attracted an exceedingly 
brilliant audience to Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Mon- 
day. A glance at some of the items comprised in 
this long musical carte will show that the beneficiaire 
had catered most liberally for his friends. The over- 
ture to the “Gipsey’s Warning” appropriately 
opened the first part, and was followed by the familiar 
“Suoni la tromba,” from the “ Puritani,” and the 
cavatina “ Languir per una bella,” from “ L’ Italiana 
in Algieri.” Miss Louisa Pyne sang charmingly 
Rode’s air; Madame Ortolani displayed to advantage 
her peculiar style and accomplishments in the aria 
“Qui la voce,” and then the great feature of this 

ortion of the concert followed, Madlle. Titiens, 
orton Sherrington Lemmens, and Madame Viar- 
dot rendering,in the most effective and delightful 
manner, two unaccompanied trios for female voices, 
written by Mr. Benedict, and which, possessing mel- 
odies at once original and artistic, are most gracefully 
and vigorously wrought out. Bach’s somewhat curi- 
ous and decidedly interesting concerto for three piano- 
fortes, with accompaniments added by Moscheles, 
exhibited the remarkable proficiency of Herr Rubin- 
stein, Mr. Benedict, and Herr Alois Schmitt, a new 
and highly successful candidate for pianoforte honors 
and the son of a well-known Frankfort musician of 
thatname. The ‘ Miserere ” from the “ Trovatore,” 
executed in the most brilliant style by Madlle. ‘Ti- 
tieus, Signor Giuglini, and the chorus of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, won an enthusiastic encore, and similar 
honors were paid to Madame Alboni’s delicious ren- 
dering of ‘‘ Non piu mesta.” In the performance of 
Maurer’s concertante for six violins, Messrs. Molique, 
Joachim, Maurer, Deichmaun, Viotti Collins, and 
Blagrove, sustained their high reputation as execu- 
tants of a composition that must be pronounced ec- 
centric rather than enlivening ; and Herr Pischek 
appeared in costume as Hassan, and sang ascena and 
aria from Benedict’s opera, “ Der Alte Vom Berge.” 
We have not space to run in detail through the re- 
mainder of the pieces of vocal and instrumental 
interest comprised in the lengthy programme, but we 
must not omit mention of the great treat afforded hy 
Madlle. Titiens, who sang the grand scena from We- 
ber’s “ Oberon,” “ Ozean du Ungeheure,” and the 
performance, for the first time in this country, of an 
operetta by Paesicllo, “ La Serva Padrona,” in which 
Madlle. Piccolomini, and Signori Rossi and Cazo- 
boni appeared. It is a quaint and fanciful little 
work, full of graceful melody, and was interpreted 
with consummate ability by the leading songstress. 
The only disappointment arose from the absence of 
Signor Belletti, who was prevented from attending by 
indisposition. 

Tue Tonic Sor-Fa Concert.—Three thousand 
five hundred little vocalists, drawn together from sev- 
enty-four schools, of all Christian denominations, and 
without having had the advantage of a single rehear- 
sal in combination, all singing admirably together, 
and heard by an andience of some thirty thousand 
people, formed a delightful scene at the Crystal Pal- 
ace on Wednesday, not easily to be forgotten by 
these who had the geod fortune and the good taste to 
be present. The concert was condugted in a very 
spirited manner, and with the smallest possible 
amount of interruption between the several pieces. 
The first encore was won by R, A. Smith’s anthem, 
“ How beautiful upon the mountain,” the second by 
“ The Echo,” the third by Spofforth’s glee, “ Hail! 
smiling morn,” and the fourth by the National An- 
them. Among the other pieces which created a great 
sensation, though they were not encored, may be 
mentioned “Old England,” “ Bells Ringing,” 
“ Mark the Merry Elves,” “ The Quail Call,” “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” “ Hail Judea, Happy Lant,” “ Wild 
Wood Flowers,” and a Pie-nic my Ot the concert 
generally we have much pleasure in reporting favora- 
bly. It passed off most successfully, and the cheer 
of the children at the close of the National Anthem, 
coupled with an enthusiastic waving of their colored 
banners, was alone worth a journey of ten times the 
distance from London te Sydenham. There was a 
heartiness about it which was perfectly irresistible, 
and it need excite no wonder, therefore, that the Na- 
tional Anthem, in which the audience joined, was 





repeated. The only wonder is, that it was not re- 
peated half-a-dozen times, for neither children nor 
adults seemed to know when to stop. Miss Stirling 
relieved the vocal portions of the concert by some 
admirable performances upon the Handel Festival 
organ, and we may add, as a matter of interest, that 
the vocal music could be heard without difficulty in 
the Rosary, and that words, as well as music, could 
be distinctly heard in the vicinity of the central foun- 
tain in the grounds. The performances were most 
ably conducted by Messrs. Sarll and Young. Had 
the tenors and basses not been over-weighted by the 
trebles of the children, the effect would have been 
much greater, but as it was, the entire performance 
was such as to reflect the greatest credit upon the in- 
structors, and give the fullest assurance of the success 
of the system.—Sunday Times, June 27. 

Mr. Hvutrian gave an interesting concert of vocal 
end instrumental music, with organ and piano-forte 
accompaniments, on Wednesday evening, which we 
were sorry did not attract a larger audience. The 
heat, however, was intense enough to render it a 
matter of surprise that there should be any one pres- 
ent. The concert began with the solemn and pathetic 
motet in F minor, “I wrestle and pray,” for two 
choirs—which, in the act of setting down to J. S. 
Bach, Mr. Hullah should have stated had been vari- 
ously attributed to Bach’s uncle, Christopher, and to 
Bach’s son, Emanuel. “All we can say is, whoever 
did write it was a very clever fellow. Miss Palmer 
then sang two sacred songs of Beethoven, which 
showed that Beethoven could at times be dull. Dr. 
Crotch’s motet, “ Methinks I hear the full celestial 
choir” (Mr. Santley and chorus, unaccompanied) 
was remarkably well given; nevertheless, the com- 
position itself is little better than twaddle. After 


-this came Miss Freeth, with Beethoven’s solo sonata 


in E, Op. 109, the performance of which showed 
that the young lady had greatly over-estimated her 
powers. Mendelssohn’s convent motet, ‘ Laudate 
Pueri”’ (Misses Banks, Fanny Rowland, and Pal- 
mer, with female chorus), and the gloomy but splen- 
did psalm of the same composer, “ Why rage fiercely 
the heathen ?” were both included in the first part; 
and both suffered much from the occasionally false 
intonation of some of the singers. M. Gounod’s 
Christmas song, ‘ Nazareth,” for Mr. Santley and 
chorus, was capitally executed ; but we have seldom 
listened to anything less attractive. Mr. Hullah 
conducted, and Mr, Hopkins presided at the organ. 

At the end of the first part we were compelled to 
leave. What was lost may be seen below : 


Madrigal, ‘‘ Die not, fond man. before thy day ;’’ Ward. 

Duet, ** The Starlings,” Miss Fanny Rowland and Miss Pal- 
mer; Hullah. 

German songs, ‘ Auf Fligeln des Gesanges ” and “ Durch 
den Wald,” Madlle, Maria de Villar; Mendelssohn. 

Part song, ‘‘ Song should breathe of scents and flowers ;” 
Hullah. 

Cappriccio, piano-forte, Miss Freeth ; Clementi. 

New song, ‘The wind is fair, good bye,’’ Miss Banks ; 
Hullah. 

Part song, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks ;"’ Arne and Jackson. 


The rooms (Willis’) were crowded to suffocation, 
with members of the aristocracy and fashionable 
world, distinguished professors and well-known con- 
noisseurs. We have rarely seen such an audience 
assembled at a concert—never at a mere chamber 
concert. Nor have we ever witnessed greater, more 
sustained, or more richly warranted enthusiasm. 
Every piece in the programme had a special interest, 
and every piece was thoroughly appreciated. As we 
have written a great deal about Dussek and. Schubert 
lately, not to mention Bach and Beethoven, we are 
at a loss for further sentences. Moreover, we can 
find nothing new to say about Miss Goddard’s play- 
ing (unless perchance she would, for once in a way, 
lay herself open to criticism, to which she seems per- 
versely disinclined). Under these circumstances we 
must be content to sum up at once in a verdict of 
unqualified approval. The great novelty was the 

icturesque and very original sonata of Franz Schu- 
vert, Whose numerous works will afford our young 
English pianist a new and wealthy mine to explore— 
and especially his six grand solo sonatas, of which 
this one in A minor is the first. The next in im- 
portance was the interesting and thoughtful compo- 
sition of Herr Joachim, in which the variation form 
is developed in a very elaborate and ingenious man- 
ner. ‘The quartet of Dussek, a master-piece of grace, 
was also almost as good as a novelty, so rarely is it 
publicly performed. Bach’s suite is one of the fresh- 
est and most vigorous from the Suites Anglaises ; and 
about the Kreutzer sonata we need say nothing. 
Herr Joachim played superbly, both on the viola, in 
his piece, and on the violin in Beethoven’s sonata, 
which was a triumph of skill and expression, on the 
part of both executants, and created nothing short of 
a furore—Mus. World. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 


T'll try my luck again. Ballad. LI. Heath. 25 


A fresh little song. serio-comic in style, by a popu- 
lar author. The words express very happily that truly 
American spirit of enterprise and energy, which knows 
no such word as ** fail *’ Add to this an easy, pleasing . 
melody, with a charming peculiarity in the refrain: 
“Tl try my luck again,” and it is safe to predict a 
great popularity for this song. 

HT. Russell. 


Many changes I have seen. Song. 


In Russell’s well-known vigorous style. 


The Chamois Hunter. HT. A. Pond. 
A merry hunting song, full of spirit and life. 


’Tis the moonlight sleeping. Wrighton. 


A mother’s last farewell. Wrighton. 

Two beautiful ballads by the composer of ‘‘ The 
dearest spot on earth, to me, is home.’ The first has 
a very telling accompaniment in Arpeggios. The 
melody of both is simple, 


Instrumental. 


Spring Song. Mendelssohn. 


Among those forty-two charming Tone-poems which 
Mendelssohn has written under the name of * Songs 
without words,” there are some which have excited a 
much more general admiration than others. Perhaps 
the most distinguished of these is the Spring Song in 
the Fifth Book. Thalberg seemed to have conceived a 
particular liking for it. It is the very ideal of grace 
and neatness. ‘The issue of this number, separately, 
will be welcomed with pleasure by those who deem the 
whole of a series too heavy for their tasks. Other 
prominent numbers will be issued shortly. 


* Books. 


Weber’s Theory of Musical Composition. Treated 
with a view to a Naturally Consecutive Arrange- 
ment of Topics. By Godfrey Weber, Doctor 
Honorarius, Knight of the First Class of 
the Hessian Order of Lewis, Honorary Member 
of the Royal Swedish Academy in Stockholm, 
of the Hollandic Union for the Promotion of 
Music, &c. Translated from the third enlarged 
and improved German edition, with Notes. By 
James F. Warner. 2 vols. $4. 


Weber's work is pre-eminently adapted to this coun- 
try. Its admirable clear and simple style, taken in 
connection witp the copious detail of its matter, ren- 
ders it, as the author himself very justly observes, 
peculiarly appropriate to tho-e who have but little or 
no present acquaintance with the subject. It is truly 
the book that we need. On the one hand it is the 
best authority that the world contains; on the other, 
it is simple and easy to be understood. And welcome 
indeed to our shores should be a work so well adapted 
as is Weber's to the condition and wants of our coun- 
try * * * The word *‘ Theory ” seems rather an un- 
fortunate one to be used in this connection. To the 
apprehension of many, it carries the idea of something 
that is far removed from the practical and useful, and 
that is attended with no real, substantial advantages ; 
while in point of fact, the term, as employed in the 
present instance, designates a body of principles and 
a mass of knowledge which is practical in the highest 
degree, and which sustains very much the same rela- 
tion to musical action, as a helm does to a ship, ora 
guide to a traveller, or sunbeams to all our operations 
in the external world. 


Technical Studies, (Technische Studien,) For 
Piano-forte Playing. By Louis Plaidy. Teacher 
in the Conservatory of Music at Leipsic. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. C. D. Parker. $2, 


The author remarks concerning this book :—‘* Not- 
withstanding the many schools already written for the 
piano-forte, I have still felt the want of a werk which 
Jcould thoroughly recommend to my scholars as the 
ground work of their technical studies. The large 
works are on the one hand inacce-sible to many on 
account of their cost, and on the other contain much 
that is calculated only for beginners, but which would 
be of little use to those for whom this guide is especi- 
ally intended. Ihave thought that many useful hints 
might be given, which are undoubtedly well known to 
all good teachers, but which I have, thus far, missed 
in all schools. It is hoped that this guide may facili- 
tate the studies of artists as well as amateurs, and at 
least contribute something to the cause of solid piano- 
forte playing.” 




















